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PROBLEMS AT PANAMA 





By RAYMOND LESLIE BUELL 


NCON, C. Z., August 18.—No visitor 

to the Canal Zone can fail to be im- 
pressed at the stupendous record here of 
the United States. The construction of 
the Canal is an achievement in engineer- 
ing, sanitation and statesmanship of 
which every American may well be proud. 
When one sees how efficiently the Ameri- 
can government operates this Canal, the 
Panama Railway, two hotels, and a system 
of commissaries catering to the needs of a 
Zone population of 39,000 people, it is not 
difficult to become a socialist! 

In the year ending this June more than 
6,000 vessels made use of the Canal, pay- 
ing tolls amounting to more than $27,000,- 
000. Vessels are charged $1.20 per net 
ton, so that a ship the size of the Califor- 
nia pays about $15,000 in tolls each time 
it passes through the Canal. It is esti- 
mated that the Canal will not reach its full 
capacity until 1960. With the completion 
of a third set of locks and of the Alhajuela 
dam, the capacity of the Canal will subse- 
quently be still further extended. 


The 1926 Treaty 

While the United States has solved the 
tremendous engineering and sanitation 
problems created by the Canal, there are 
certain political difficulties between her- 
self and the republic of Panama that still 
remain. The rights of the United States 
in the Canal Zone arise out of a treaty 
made with Panama in 1903. In this treaty 
Panama granted the United States the use 
of a ten-mile strip of territory for the pur- 
pose of constructing and operating the 
Canal. Within this strip the United States 
might exercise all the rights which it 
would possess “if it were the sovereign of 
the territory.” Panama and the United 
States have not been able to agree as to 
the actual extent of the rights of the 


United States under this grant. In 1904 
the Zone government enacted a law allow- . 
ing foreign merchants to enter the Zone. 
Such a provision would seriously have af- 
fected the commerce of Panama City and 
Colon—both lying outside of the Zone; and 
Panama consequently protested. The re- 
sult was the Taft Agreement in which the 
United States undertook to exclude private 
traders and to enforce other restrictions 
in the Zone to the benefit of Panama. In 
1922, however, the United States abro- 
gated the Taft agreement. Negotiations 
were then opened for the purpose of con- 
cluding a new treaty. An agreement was 
finally signed in July 1926. In this agree- 
ment the United States promised to re- 
strict sales in the commissaries to persons 
in Canal employ, thus leaving the tourist 
trade to Panama merchants. It promised 
not to allow the establishment of private 
business enterprises in the Zone. It agreed 
to build a road linking up the portions of 
the Republic divided by the Canal. Pan- 
ama, in return, agreed to give the United 
States control over radio and aircraft 
throughout her territory and to consider 
herself an ally of the United States in time 
of war. Finally Panama consented to the 
incorporation of New Cristobal, part of 
the city of Colon, within the Canal Zone. 

The 1926 treaty was decisively opposed 
by the Panama Assembly. This body par- 
ticularly objected to the transfer of New 
Cristobal to the United States. The Canal 
Zone wishes to assume jurisdiction over 
this area because it is inhabited by Zone 
employees. Panamanians reply that these 
employees should live in the Zone if they 
do not like Panama’s administration. They 
fear that if New Cristobal is transferred 
to the United States this will sooner or 
later be followed by the loss of Colon 
proper—one of the two important cities 
in the country. 














Objection is also vigorously made to the 
government commissaries in the Zone. 
These commissaries may import articles 
free of duty and hence are in a position to 
undersell the merchants of Panama. At 
present the United States makes every ef- 
fort to restrict sales to Zone employees 
and to persons holding permits from the 
government of Panama. Nevertheless, it 
is extremely difficult to stamp out all il- 
licit buying. And Panamanians generally 
do not believe that the United States 
should compete with local merchants for 
business that is not essential to the opera- 
tion of the Canal. At present the Ameri- 
can commissaries sell, in addition to neces- 
sities, such luxuries as perfumery, face 
creams, Chinese rugs, and japanned serv- 
ing trays. Few Panamanians ask the 
abolition of the commissaries, but they do 
ask that sales be confined to essential ar- 
ticles. They assert that the United States 
has no right under the 1903 treaty to en- 
gage in activities in the Zone which are 
not reasonably related to the operation of 
the Canal. The United States has been 
unwilling to accept this view or to arbi- 
trate the extent of its rights under the 
1903 treaty. 


The Election Problem 


Another unsolved problem concerns the 
degree to which the United States should 
be responsible for the internal situation in 
the Republic of Panama. Believing that 
the stability of the Panama government 
is essential to the operation of the Canal, 
the United States in the 1903 treaty guar- 
antees the independence of Panama, while 
the Constitution of Panama authorizes 
the United States to intervene to restore 
“public peace and constitutional order” if 
they are disturbed. Any disorder in Pan- 
ama proper is promptly quelled by Ameri- 
can troops. 

Panamanians complain that this no- 
revolution policy of the United States 
simply underwrites unrepresentative and 
abusive governments, preventing the 
people of Panama from working out their 
own problems. There is no doubt but that 
Panama has made important progress dur- 
ing the last 25 years: the National Insti- 
tute and the Hospital Santo Tomas are 
impressive institutions. Nevertheless the 
visitor will hear more criticism of finan- 
cial maladministration here than in any of 
the five Central American republics. Like- 
wise elections have been governmentally 
controlled. In 1928 the Opposition group 
was so convinced that the presidential 
election would be unfair that it abstained 
from the polls, so that Dr. F. H. Arose- 
mena, the government candidate, won by 
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default. Commenting on the lack of in- 
terest in the recent municipal elections 
(held on August 3), El Panamd-América, 
declares that the people, “tired of being 
deceived and defrauded in their hopes of 
electing their officials,” have voluntarily 
renounced the right of suffrage. A series 
of articles in El Tiempo are stressing the 
need for electoral reform, while a group 
of prominent Panamanians is circulating 
a petition to President Arosemena asking 
that a new election law be drafted with 
the assistance of a foreign expert. It asks 
the President to postpone the appointment 
of certain election officials until such a 
law can be enacted. 

If the President declines to heed this 
appeal, it is possible that the Opposition 
may ask the United States to supervise the 
forthcoming Presidential election. At least 
once in the past the Siate Department 
has undertaken such supervision. But 
when requested to do so in 1928 by an 
Opposition group headed by Dr. Belisario 
Porras, a former President and one of the 
most popular figures in the country, Sec- 
retary Kellogg declined. 

It is quite obvious that the government 
of Panama will not voluntarily request 
supervision, since this would be an ad- 
mission of its own unfairness. Strangely 
enough, some of the most severe critics 
of President Arosemena are also opposed 
to supervision. They declare it is a form 
of intervention which creates more prob- 
lems than it solves. What they ask of the 
United States is a policy of non-interfer- 
ence so that if the people of Panama, de- 
frauded of the suffrage, wish as a last re- 
sort to overturn their government by 
force, the United States will not stand in 
the way. It is doubtful whether the State 
Department is willing to run the risk of 
such a non-intervention policy. But it 
might help the situation by informing the 
people of Panama that it is as much inter- 
ested in free elections as in stability, and 
by urging the government to enact a fair 
electoral law. At present the Panama gov- 
ernment has no fear of being turned out by 
force; it can therefore afford to flout local 
opinion. If the United States would make 
known that its recognition of the next 
President will depend upon the fairness 
of the coming election, the situation would 
change. Confronted by this attitude, the 
Panama administration would find it diffi- 
cult to resist the demands of local opinion. 


Economic Trends in Soviet Russia, by A. Yugoff. 
New York, Richard Smith, 1930. Price $4.25. 
A Russian Social Democrat finds that the in- 

terdependence of politics and economics offers a 

fundamental obstacle to the economic develop- 

ment of the Soviet Union. 
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